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ABSTRACT 


This booklet is part of a series of reports on M hot topics" 
in education. It discusses after-school programs, sometimes referred to as 
"extended-day" programs, which are often operated in school buildings but may 
be implemented in other community locations. The booklet offers a brief 
overview of the research on after-school programs, examines ideas for 
implementing a program, and profiles some sites in the northwestern United 
States that have successful after-school programs. There is a growing need 
for after-school programs, especially in urban areas, as the after-school 
hours are becoming an increasingly dangerous time for students. Beyond issues 
of safety are the rewards students and communities can reap as a result of 
quality after-school programs. Some ideas for implementing an after-school 
program are outlined, and some of the potential pitfalls to avoid are 
described. Seven programs, some of which are in urban areas, are described. 
Appendixes list web sites and resources with further information about 
after-school programs. (Contains 21 references.) (SLD) 
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■ 'This booklet is tlie tenth in a seriesof “hot-topic* reports produced '"Y 


cated by requesisfor informatiorithat comedo the Laboratory 

a 

issue, a sam-' 
ie issue, sugges- .. 
Moris for adapting these ideas to schools, selected references, and 
V contact information. ■■ ,w ; s . C l < 

W dne objective of t he series is to foster a sense of community and 
’ connection among educators: Another is id -increase awareness . ' W 
CC 'ofcurrent 'Each booklet 


ing issue's, overcoming obstacles, and;attaining success in certain v ; 

areas. The goal ofthe seriesisiogiVeeducators'turrt 

and useful informationpn topics that are important to them. . / 

Other titles in the seriesirtclude:, f ■■ 

..^ Service Learning in the:Northwest Region : ' 


t> Grade Configuration: Who Goes Where? 

^ Alternative Schools: Approaches for Students at Risk 
All Students Learning: Making It Happen in Your School 


Component of Successful Schools 
Student Mentoring if'- 

O Peaceful Schools • '. .. . 
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How many parents are at work today Wondering what their . . . 
kids are doing after school? Are they safe? Are they getting their 
homework done? Who are they with? The truth is, many of 
, America’s children come home to spend hours of urisupervised 
time in front of the television or engaging in risky behaviors. <•; 
Consider the following possible scenarios: j 7 - i 


^Yi-Kangisa 


\ 'games for. two, hours befo re go i rig ho me:. 
: £rMaya: is an eizkt-vedr-old.After 


13-yearjold sister is in charge: The}/ watch talk shows 
- ' on TV everyday from 3 p.m. to 6 pm: v\ Y ■ " ; ' 


arid chewi ng tobacco—kabi is he learned fro hi friends after >- 
V-V: school. ■".' : >• 


.' had access to safe, supervised activities after school: '. [, •' 


attends a special class at the high school that tedches boys' how 
to.cook mea Isfo r the msel ves a rid their families:. - ■; . . 

4> Maya and her sister use dftemschool hours learning the, latest 
computer programming languages in the computer lab of J 


on homework in the library, or taking an,aerobics class. , 


’O t- 






-is to become a doctor and, through a school-based after-school : 
program, he volunteers at a local clinic. He sees firsthand, how 
concepts he learns in biology are used every day in the medical 
profession.;. •' 'V* ' • .' ■ 


. “extended-day” programs, are often operated in school buildings 
- but can also be implemented in other community locations. ; 
/They,can be supported by district, state, or federal funding, or 
some combination of the three.They may target a specific stu- ( 
■ • dent population, or be open tb all interested, participant?. And 
; ■ they may ormay not be offered every day of the week. This, is , 

. all to say that Variety is.the. name of the game in discussions: 


as' 


the communities, they serve: Taking all of this into account, this 


on after-school programs, examine ideas for implementing a 


Cur- 




y ) V 
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In the United States; the first out-of-home, after-school care ' 

. programs for school-age children were offered by private chart- 
ties and nurseries around the turn of the century (Seppaneri, 

. 1993). Gradually new ideas in education led private schools to 

begin offering arts and crafts and other recreational activities 
to their students after school. These first after-school programs • 
were called “play school” and spread across the country during ; •/ 
the 1920’s and 1930’s as the population continued to move from 
' rural to urban areas of the country. In the midst of the Great 
Depression the federal gqvernment started: funding after-school 5 
; programs as part of the.; effort, to create jobs for both women and 
men. the government’s support of af ter-school programs drama t- 
; • - ically increased during World War II as many women entered 
the workforce to support the war effort. t . : . . A-U' . •: 

• During; the war. years, nearly 3,000 extended-day school pro- v;.V ••> 
grams served over 100,000 schoohage children, and 835 school- ; 
age child-care centers served another 30,000, along with several 
, hundred combined school-age/nursery child-care progra.ms ;t ^ 

'■ (Seligson et al., 1983). AT ter the war, many working women 
' returned to their homes, and the federal government’s support V; 
of.after-school programs dwindled. In a few urban areas state 
arid local governments fund,ed after-school programs, but these 
; efforts were not widespread. U rii; ,'U. v; ' ri 

A In the 1970s deriiographics iri the United States once again began 
to shift, The 1993 National Study of Before- and.After-School ; • 
Programs by Seppanen and her colleagues highlighted four > 
demographic shif ts in the United States that affected and cpn- 
r tinue to influence the number of students needing after-school - 
care: All four of these changes (listed below) have increased'- - - 

most dramatically since the early 1970s. > A .• .7 7v , ■ ' ' 
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1. Growth in the number of yoiing children as the baby .boom , ; 
-A cohort has begun to reproduce (often referred to as the “baby 1 

, . boom echo”).. A ’/> / , A /'v'-. / 

2. A sharp increase in the employment of mothers with young 1 

•. " , children y, - '{'-"’--A-' A At A \ r A \ : .VAC*\ 

. 3. An increase in the proportion of single-parent families '1 •'.' 

'■■A. A decrease in the number of extended family members ' , . 
available locally to care for school-age children during 
; . nonschool hours " ■ W . • 

■ 'in response to these shifts, the federal government increased its y 
; support for after-school programs. A 1994 report on after-school 

programs shows, that many departments of the government V 
support a variety of programs with after-school, or potential 
.after-school, components (Carnegie Council on Adolescent : •. r \ 
Development, 1994): The Department of Agriculture, for exam- , 

' pie, has developed the 4-H program to assist youth in acquiring ,• 
knowledge, developing life skills, and becoming self-directed, > 
productive, contributing members of society. In 1991 approxi- ;•.. 
rnately 5.7 million five- to 19-year;olds and 650,000 teen and 
adult volunteers participated fri 4-;bf programs! Current research 

■ is demonstrating that 4-H can be an effective program in a Varr- 

. ety of settings; A 1996 study of sevem to 13-year-olds participat¬ 
ing in urban 4-H programs found that over 85 percent felt their 
4-H program helped to keep them out of gangs (Fleming- 
McCormick&Tushnet, 1996). V ;C;: • 

Another federal department that actively sponsors-after-school 
programs is the Department of Defense, which has, established 
' 481 “Youth Centers” around the;world. At these Youth Centers, ; 

comprehensive programs and services are provided to over ; 
v 950,000 six- to 18-year-olds. Though both 4-H programs and the 
Youth Centers have a major impact on the lives of certain,popu¬ 
lations of students, the current level of support for after-school 
programs is still far frorn meeting the 'need.that exists.,.. \ 
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There is clear evidence that the number of students in the Unit-,. 

- ed States left without some kind of adult supervision after,-. Y.^. 
school is large.and growing (Marx, 1989; U.S. Department of.> -• 


following statistics: ; Y Y : ■; V /'Y Y’f\ ; 


home alone every day after school and are without any adult,- 1 , 

» t '*• * * ^ # V _ • -y— ' ' f . ■ 1 T » l *•» l -■'( • .A * • - l 1 » ^ / . ' ' v 

■i supervision C U .S. Depa 
y ment of Justice, 1998). 


, Vi.- under .the age of 18 with mothers in the labor force rose from .. . 

39 percent to 62 percent (U.S. Department of Education and'.- y '■' 
, ITS.Departmenpof Justice,,1998). Y-’(‘..V- r ’ • 




. ate left home alone. For example, about 35 percent of 12-year- . 
. olds are le F ‘ 1 - — - 1 —^ --- 


are 


,V ; of Justice,1998)0: "O'-'Y '••'f A' V." > 

❖ The average American child spends 900 hours a year in school .... : 
and 1,500 hours a year watching television (Alter, 1998). Many • 
of these flours in front of the TV take place after school.. Often 
the TV is the best after^school care available to the working V YY; 

. poor . ; \•..,- v . ; * -Y’-y ' 

It is clear.that even,with some support from federal, state, and 
local governments, there continues to be a lack of quality after-; 

sur- ; .' 

> 'i. . /, 

are not 


.if 
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if- 


nearly doubled, from 16 percent to 30 percent (DeAngelis <Sr / 


70, percent of schools in this country still have reason for conr 
.cern. Specifically, parents in rural areas and parents of middle 


?. • offered extended: day programs' in the 1993-94 school year, well •’ 


• Surprisingly, many parents and voters'would like (and are will 1 . 


is 


evidenced by a number of studies and surveys that indicate a; J 
■ high level of public support. Following are some e.xamples.Of, / 

..:t.tie most recent.findings;,• • :'' '■;} .;-4yv 


them, but that the key criterion for satisfaction is simply their; . 
, existence; parents are relieved that their children have a safe ; v 
/..: y place to go af ter school (Schwartz, 1996). . ' . ■'/ 





Would be willing to pay for such a program, yet only about 31 '*•’ 


an 


V m i** 
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programs exceeds the supply by a rate of about two to one (U.S. 


.4 In a recent poll, 7.8 percent of voters strongly agreed that there 
'. c‘- should be. some type of organized activity or place for children 


after'-school programs shoiild take place in public schools, and. 
seven in 10 were willing,to'pay more taxes to make programs.' 


> There is little doubt 


munities they touch, regardless of their scope or sponsoring 
agency. The current importance of after-school efforts was offi¬ 
cially recognized in 1.998 when-Congress allocated $40 million 
, to fund after-school programs, and has since approved an addi-. ’ - 


a broad range of services to address the educational, health, 


on providing children and youth with expanded learning 
opportunities in a safe, drug-free environment.; ;•.; • C . 


^ -Jr. ■*'. S&TX'x ■“ 
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In addition to the changing demographics in the United States,. 
there are several new.reasons for developing quality after-school 
programs. First, the after-school hours are becoming an increas- 
• ,i ingly dangerous time for many of oUf studerits^ Parents arc faced 
. with rising fears about the health an^ safety risks of unsuper¬ 
vised children,. Unsupervised af ter-school- hours have become 
“prime-time” for juvenile crime: Violent juvenile crime peaks , <. 
between the hours of 3:00 p.m. and 8 p.m. (Fox .& Newman, 1997): 

: /Children are also at greater risk of being, victims of a crime dur- 
ing the hours-after school. Besides documenting the number 
1 of children, left unsuper vised and unchallenged af ter, school, V" 
vt . researchers have demonstrated that this group is at risk' in a /? 

• . 'r wide variety of areas Specifically; school-age children and teens 
■/. Who are .unsuper vised during after-school hours are far more ' • 

likely to use alcohol, drugs, and tobacco, engage in criminal and 
, other high-risk behaviors, receive poor grades, and drop out of, 

;school, than children who have the opportunity to benefit from 
•-constructive activities supervised by responsible adults (U S, 

. • ^Department; of. Education and U.S.'Department of Justice, 1998). 
After-school programs appeal to both ‘‘hberaP’ and “conserva¬ 
tive” groups as an effective strategy to both raise student 
achievement and. reduce juyernle crime ifi/the af ternoon hours./ 
(Reinhard, 1998). . • '' ; -'..4V 

Beyond issues of safety are the rewards that students and their 
communities can reap as a result of quality after-school pro- 

• f grams. With rapid changes in technology there is a growing y 

interest in supplementing the traditional school day with a vari¬ 
ety of social and educational activities that enhance childreffs, ' 

. development.' Indeed,.quality af ter-school programs should be : 
viewed as an opportunity to add to the knowledge arid skills. - 











( . ■ \ ■ 


i •• • W 


'!■ . ~V' 


• students are already cultivating, rather than just an obligation •••• 

' - to occupy their time. Today’s children will need more and better : 
preparation in order to succeed in tomorrow’s rapidly changing 

/ . tx/Arl ni m tnrhnah affpr-crnAnl f 1H r'an rS£>r^rru> or** ' 


equipped for the future. 


: W 
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Is time spent home alone an educational experience for Children.? 


•. : adult supervision after school did not have significant negative;! 


'es within 

. both the parent and the child! ■ : •>>. • y*; A'. jL A-V 

Some studies have concluded that under the tight conditions, v;- 


'supervision mature sooner; develop a strong sense- ol self-esteem, 
and feel more in control of their worlds! At the same time, there 




, • maturity has. been overshadowed by the knowledge that many . 


victimization, poor nutrition, and excessive television viewing: 
Adolescents \vhq care for younger- siblings may. experience great 


who “ 


Or 













engage in premature sexual activity, drug and' alcohol use, and 
other antisocial behavior” (Schwartz, 1996). \ /.-•• ■ \ 


another, important question about self-care: namely, what deyeh 
‘ opmental opportunities are being lost?” (Seppanen, 1993). After¬ 
school time has tl 


many of these opportunities are lost to hours of potentially dan¬ 
gerous self-care, premati 
ihg low-quality television programming. 
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It can be difficult for schools to bhild an after-school program 
that satisfies the complex needs of today’s' families. It can be \ V; 


who stu 


on Adolescent Development, 199.4), It addresses six components 
of quality programs: safety," 
staff, space, and activities. ^ 



evance is dependent upon the focus age group), it is important 
that these factors are at least considered as program goals are' J;l 


■ i" 


indicators can t 
entsto 
efforts. 
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Is the program licensed or accredited? School-run programs 
may not be required to have a license but should meet or 
exceed state: licensing requirements!. •; Y -. Y . YY • 


- children are always accounted for? ^ y;YY y\ 
❖. Is there, a telephone nearby in case of erriergericies? 


arid age appropriate? 


-f ' A ■ . „t y 

v '' ‘; , • 


■S \V 


should be locked in a cupboard or closet. 
.) ♦ .Is-tHie: facility^sriiQke-free? Yvy. ; 1 > 

£; 4 Is the staff trained in first-aid and OPR? 


emergency? . 



eating and af ter, doing science and art projects? 


O Are a : 

and inclusive of all students included in the daily routine? 


O What are the goals of the program? 'yY' / . . 

, O Is the program based on child developmerit.research? 






},, 

p' 'i 


<(►Is the programtailored; tospecific cpm^ ,' 

neighborhood needs? ; r . /, 7 7-^77 >;■ v - 

Is the urogram well•cbdrdinattedvwith'what ’is happening 


Organizations? 


.requirement? . ';••• pp-PP*. .'7C.7P ■■ 

. 4. Does the program engage in planned and continuous 


.x. '■ 7to make Siiggestions about the program? ! • ;i 


/•'•/Program' Staff 

■ . * ’ ■ ' J +... 

' have they received? 


X 7 ’ 


development, or another related field? 


■•••• ; in training arid staff development? 

; \J > 4 > •! I , ** • * * . r 

■€> Is the staff sensitive to diversity? •'/ 


o 
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give the kids a chance to work out problems themselves? 


ni:i7 
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< 1 . 
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line how does the staff handle it?' . 

If a child is upset, are staff merhbers calm, comforting, and 
sensitive? //■..■/i-'77'.'‘ ■. \k* ' 7 / 1 . '*K~[ 

:';♦<Whera a'-cKild."'^tlc^c^e^Es xlo offer praise.and encourage- 

■ , / ment?.//\,' ^ ; ,/y ; 

# Are c^ldferi eneqhtage^,^ 

-- ' activities? v ’v .'v.r ; . •••■•.'.;;/•//■:■'!* / 

'♦ Do staff members enjoy working with each other and treat 
\ -each .other respectfully? -; 7 . ; ■ : ' A ■’/•“ - ’ > 1 ;*V 

# Are the. staff menjibers good examples fori;. 

\ : i students? V v. ; ',Vi — vV'£“ 

# Are there enough staff: to supervise w;elhahd.give enough -. 


> ' Elementary School Principals fetommends no more than : 
12 children - per staff member.) 7 p/hi-V' •’ •.. ' /. . /• *•>"7 -7 


% Is the environment inviting, warm, colorful, “cozy^ ,. , 7, 

.<> Is there, enough space for students to move around Withot 
disturbing other projects and activities?:'V ; v7 .: '7 77 ,-V - - / 


, <t> Are there-a variety of spaces (quiet spaces for study or rest, 

small-group areas, and large play areas)? 


# Is the temperature comfortable? 

; /<S> Is there a clean, safe (protecte 
l . 7 • .visitors) outdoor space? > 

O Is there enoi 

r."- • —‘ V. • 


; • .<> Are there adequate materials-and supplies for activities?;/-. 


. c J 

‘ \ ■ . C 





•AeTfi¥lTSES'AMD -TIME 

♦ Are a 

and individual)!’ . '’- 

# Does theprogram emphasize social’ relationships by encour- 

. aging a family-like atmosphere? :C-;..s?yCi : v _ 


;»■' to students’ interests?:.,.*•. A' 

1 f . 

: ' how they spend theit time? 

Are the>hours of pperatibn: convenient? , 

;<r :: 

r 4>-. 

income? V.Av. 
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Quality after-school programs can have far-reaching belief its. 

Though not always immediately evident, the benefits for stu- ^ '• ■ 
dents include increased learning, improved health, iricreased ,}x ■ ■. 
exposure tb career choices, and enhanced social arid psyehoiogi- '■ 
caf development. Based on a national review ohthe research, 
friatn 



Justice, 1998):' , A;" ; V ' c'Q-;v;•-v V 

' lit-cr^^sWd leflhningJAftfef^Hpol programsxan play a Jarge fdle ? 
in improving student achievement. Whether through targeted, ">,k- 
academic activities, or through; indirect activities that positively-; 




formance go up when they.are actively engaged in a structured; 
after-school program. Specifically, student learning benefits can -., 
include: ' ■ ■< y.\’ v , v 

# Iricreased achievement iri math, reading, arid other acaderiiic ,. 
V subjects ,..ri; c ;.Q“ •-y *\ -V .y J--; • 


confidenceiri reading * .v 

- ^ improved school attendance and reduced drop-out rate - . . 
.^Completion of more and better-quality homework ,/ ! vv-.-..’ ; 
O Reduced iri-grade retention and placement iri special education 





health benefits can include: 

O Decreased risk pf teen parenthood'(students who are not 
involved in any extracurricular activities are 36 percent . 

, more likely to be teeri parents) ; . . : C ••' V.'; . S’/- 




* • 






- • . Career oMfcomes. After-school programs are a perfect venue for 
student career exj 
. are: .;V v / 

■ Exposure to a vari< 

V. targeted activities (e.g., job shadows, speakers, workplace 
A* visits,dtcOV-.:;-.. ’ •./ vsA x : : ; f : 

♦ Increased commitment to schooling andsubse^dfeiij^V;.$ - 
v. : development of higher aspirations for the future, including ' 

[ '■ ?'■ ... the intention to complete high school and college >/ *. J •■■■.. 

■ - Pos it i vei nfl uences onsocia land psycho Itigic-a l deve lop - 
.;; merit In addition to direct academic and school-related benefits 
;, . af ter-school programs can be advantageous to students in many 
other ways. After-school programs can be a time for students A' 
A to volunteer in their communities, learn leadership skills, and 


Opment may include: . • ; , 

O Less time spent watching television (The most frequent ‘ 
, activity for children during non-school hours is television 

i i i i -V '• j •. i . • '• l 

wat 


For about one-half of the hours children spend watching 
television, they are watching by themselves or with, other 
children. And roughly 90 percent of the time is spent' 
watching programs that are not specifically designed 

for them:) , '■ \ \ ■ . - '•' • • 


■v 














relationships with adults and peers 


Growth in personal sense of community -- 
Reduced participation in gangs ■ '. : ; 
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■• The rewards of after-school programs are not hmited only iq ' 

■’ students. Many benefits can al$o be reaped by. the school itself’ ' . !J . 
- arid the-‘surrounding community T:-V—yy.-y- ' 



Such partnerships Canacquaint btherS::With schoolS in a^ vpry : . % v » 
unique way. Specific benefits can include: .•'' •' •.'HR 
❖‘More effective use of funding (e.g., ; better use of'public '' 

• libraries, parks, and : recreational facilities) 

. 4* Increased capacity to serve children T V/T'? .V y • ' h-•/’' 


* 

:♦ 


-' #>' Improved schpql image (e.g:, classrooms remain in use for " : y •: 
more of the day thus discouraging the public from thirikirig ‘ 

. that schools represent ineffective use of : public, resources) f, ' 

<t> Decreased-vandalism and delinquency cT y, ' T'”'. ...'6 

<6> Increased advocacy on the part of the community for the . 
h > school (when community members are involved with the; •>' : : 

^ ^ ^ » t 4* *~v 4* U a .—* v—*wi /% "V“\ /~X -v-\ 4* .f 4* /^1 ^ 

and its mission) 

* *• J . V ’ 

• • ‘ § ^ # ■ - . J 

; > : ; * 4 ' 1 . .. f • . ;• “. V ■; * # * • - ' „. . . * . ; 

Crime rates. Because juvenile crime rates peak during after- v .* .; .1 




tured, supervised activities, it is only logical that such, programs 
‘ can 


more, 
vandalism. . 


ERIC, 








Initio.I steps.-' It; is always important to point put that when ; ;' 7 - 
(designing or implementing a new school program, no one “right 
way” exists. What works in one site may falter in another. Use 
the following suggested implementation steps as a guide, but : ’ i' 
keep in mind that the unique needs of ,your school or district Q 
may necessitate other methods. • ■ Ik;’•/. vl L-l:3- 
!;• Document the need for an after-school program in your /.A.:■ 


examinatipns of discipline 'and juvenile crime data, etc.?;- i 
• this helps to build a larger planning group. : :7/.'... 


the indicators of quality programs. ''', j - 

3 Assess what- the program’s financial capabilities are, and , 
develop a financial plan that can be the basis of subsequent• 

: planning decisions, , ,y- . , P 7. •;>•••’ . • 

4. Solidify details, about your program’slocation-,a other.: : V 

logistics; for example, be sure to establish clear boundaries as 


• so forth. 


be staffed? 
6. Ga 


irshipf-it is difficult ; 

sexist. 7 

7. Hire a program director to oversee and, coordinate all phases 

be a teacher or- 


may be an educator hired from outside the district). 











8. Bu 


in 

a 


9. 


set up a pilot prograrn, and fund it modestly. 


is suceess- 


. ; fl. Identify local resources and forums.for staff, training and 
'\V; ongoing staff development. 


Ongoing issues': A more 1 indepth examination of implementa- 
: tion issues ; in conjunction with.a review -of the program quality 

. : • indicators reveals that a successful program is the culmination 
vi of 'several factors, ; Ay; '* "y A;* • s • * ■;. ’'>: y :} ^ • • 

• r , 1. Quality u/ter-sc/jooLprogrums involve the community V A 

Quality after-school programs are customized to. the specific ’ i. 
heeds' and resources of* the Community they serve. In order to ;' 
have the greatest benefit, it is important that after-school pro- 
grains work with a variety of community agencies and encour¬ 
age the sharing of resources. For example/in a .community expe 
v, riencing economic depression due to. the instability of a once- '■ 


- es to offer after-school career exploration to middle school stu- 
a '—------ 1 -'- 1 - — had once relied upon 

to new 


career 


• tions, guest lectures, career mentoring, simulations, or appren- 
: ticeships, as well as life skills training arid home economics 
workshops. " ' •. ;• .. .-V \ yk" A. • A A- 


O ' V*. 









According to a publication from the U.S. Department.of Educa-■ 
tion and the; U5. Department of justice (1998), “Successful pro¬ 




to collaborate with a variety of cdmmunity service agencies. 
Schools with genuine partnerships will be able to put together ' 
more comprehensive programs arid will be in a better position ’ 
to obtain grant funding and eventually become self-sustainihg.' 

2: Qua lity after-sc hoolprogranis have the support of school staff/ f 
- ■ and leadership 'f'y ;;V/TT •’■v 

When after-school programs are housed in schools, it is essential 


nurse, ana counselor; ana leadership be supportive and accom-; 
modating. If they aren’t, it makes it very difficult to successfully 
share space and resources; Depending upom the organization 


l in a range 

of activities from planning to imprementation of the program. ; • 
Often the principal is a key player and can “make” or “break” an 

P . 1 J . 1 1 ' - '//■i-X / ■ * ”1 't ‘ 

es, The involvement 


ship necessary to integrate the before- and afxer-schoOl program 
into the school culture, to assuming the role of protecting school 
resources from being used by program staff and children.” Effec¬ 
tive programs will.find' the principal in a supportive partner¬ 
ship role with.program staff: -V..' r- : . \ " 








„ ' 


; 3. Quality after-school programs respond to the needs of students 

... ■ . / and their families - .//.-■•v- : f 

It makes sense to involve students and families who Will be using 
' .: the program in the development and Implementation phases. 

; Students are an asset, that schools and communities often over- ; 
v : look, Many times students have very creative ideas about how 
to use limited resources and time. In addition, students know 
what they need and what they will enjoy—so ask them! Parents 3 
.-./. are another resource that is often overlooked. Working parents 
• •may not be able to volunteer every day, but they can likely par- 1 
■W W ticipate occasionally; and they can be a valuable connection to'.;/. 

. the business community. They may also be able to help in other ■ 
ways. Programs that have builtfin flexibility and that actively// W 
. . seek feedback from parents and students will be best able to 3. 

■ ..... adapt as needs shift over the years, . • /.•'• • >*..* //..y . -• ; /■ 

4. Quality after-school programs provide students with consistent, ; 
caring relationships with.adults ; - 7.“"/ / > •• .' . : ' '• 

, . Many ^students how come from single-parent families and/or/7 
do not have: relationships with, their extended families; Although 7' 
the staff of an af ter-school program cannot take the place of " ;/ 
family, they, can serve as mentors.and positive role models. The 
relationships students develop with staff can,have a major impact “ 
on their lives and can thus serve as protective factors counteract-. 

. 7 irtg other detrimental life circumstances. If- is’ important for chib 
■- >• dren to know they have a variety of caring adults in their lives; 

.•"/.This assertion was reemphasized in a 1992 assessment of af ter- 
school programs in the greater metropolitan Washington, D.C„ 
..area. The assessment was based on the results of a series of focus 
groups 135 youth participated in. When asked who they felt, 

,. would be ideal staff members, the 11- to 15-year-olds indicated / >7 
. /. 'that the “ideal staff” would be “adults arid teenagers who are 













concerned about young adolescents’ needs” ($. W. Morris ’& . 5 "' < 
Company, Inc, 1992).. •’ •' \V ; . V-;-. • v - 1 '".V- 


guidance and support AC.•* 

♦ The importance of families arid friends in the lives of the ; 


“be 


;';nhemselves” and be respected 


It is 1 


tent, caring relationships with adults. “Youth repeatedly report A 
ed that they have a great deal of free, imsuperyised time that V.; v 
affords them the opportunity to engage in risky behaviors; how¬ 
ever, many expressed a.desire to have mqre contact with positive 


can 


vide students with the supervised time and interactions with 


5. Quality after-school programs provide students with a 

place logo and. reinforce sound health arid nutrition practices' 

Many public schools no longer offer the level of fitness-related 
activities they orice did. As more and more time is being dedi- 4 
c'ated to core academics, af ter-school prograrns can be one place 
where students are encouraged to participate in fun fitness, 
activities. Nutrition can be taught and modeled by providing 
healthy meals and snacks, After school is also a great time for 
other traditionally “extracurricular” activities like music, art, 
arid drama, that are of ten first to be eliminated from public' 



- 










\. v 


, ■ \ ;' 


Implementing a quality after-school program is no small under-; 
taking. Along with the many rewards come many potential pit- 
falls. Being aware of what these pitfalls are can save time and 
’ money. ; .A ' c--‘- ■ . •• : £?--A .A jV'. ■.(’ ; 


will be impacted by the program,.including businessesv ' 
5 community 
■ > Leaving out 


stakeholders. 

, ♦Pacing: Don’t try to do too much too soon,, and build on >’i 

Successes. It’s better to have to scale-up than to scale-back ; 
; (e.g., start the program in only one site and go from there), A 

Buy-in: 'Makesure you have teacher buy-in. Work with teach- 
L ers to develop a comfortable'plan for using school space, and 


m 


Transportation: Be sensitive to;transportation issues, Work, 
with the school and parents to come up with safe'transport 
tationoptions. A'.;- '. 

4> Scope:- Stay away from doing the same things that happen 
. during school hours. Make it different—something for v . 

students to look forward to. A -. >. --’v-i\ •; •" 

:<>■ Diplomacy:- Avoid turf wars. Work with existing community,. 

: groups; and try to make the school more accessible. Avoid, ', •' 
. duplicating existing services. , •' . / ’ ■ '• •.:' ■»'v A A 

O 

over the long term. 
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, The coming years are likely to see a steady increase in the need 


yr tvt •> * 

km 



seek to provide more and better opportunities for their children, 
after-school programs will continue to be seen as part of the* ; 




$c{: 

M •«' 



in the middle school and early teen, years will be an additional 
area of emphasis. It is also likely that many of these programs 
will be expanded to before-school and weekend programs to ' 1 
offer parents and students.even more ways to fully utilize, school 
resources. 


involvement in school is likely to grow. The public will require 
more from schools and will not be content to see expensive .1 
school facilities sit empty after 3 p.m., pnTi^ekends;.dhd all 


summer 



v / 4 
* v, * * 



for providing the nation’s youth with quality after-school activi¬ 
ties, we simply cannot debate their necessity The reality of the 
situation is rather simple—too many children in this country go 
home alone after school every day and are unsupervised for too , 
many hours. The results of this urisuperyised time are counter¬ 
productive arid dan prove to be devastating or even deadly. By . 
working together we have the opportunity to make this time' 
healthier, happier, safer, and more educational for today’s- stu- /. 


advantage of the material and human resources already avail- 




















On the following pages are descriptions of several after-school 
progfamsrThOugh the programs are all different in design, each . 
seeks' to create a safe en vironment cbnducive'to learning for al l 
students. These Northwest programs are by no means meant 
tp represent anexclusive listing of exemplary programs; rather ; 
they are just a few of the many good ones found in the region *.'■> 
and throughout the country Soine have been in existence for W " 
several years, while others are fledgling efforts.-. Some have cho- ’ 
sen to describe every component of their program, while others 
Wanted to focus on -one element alorie. included for each site ,is -s v 
location and contact information, a description of the,program, 




•• programs in, their schools 














:stay in school and Have access to, academic success. The program • 
does.this by coordinating necessary supports to get students '- 


assistance to facilitate effective learning. 

CIT is staffed by 15 tutors who are generally either certified 
teachers or college students enrolled in an education program. V. 
Their primary duty is to provide targeted students with indi¬ 
vidualized after-school tutoring four times a week, for two hours 


Tutors work at seven local shelters. While there; 1 they provide, 







. i 
.1 















rals to GIT 

parents and classroom tutoring).. v‘; 

The program is coordinated by two teachers (one elementary/ ■ ’ 
early childhood, one secondary), a homeless education specialist, 
and a counselor The teachers direct the tutors and other activi¬ 
ties that pertain to their age specialty. The homeless education, 
specialist is the liaison for community, transportation, and social 
services. The counselor (a new component to the program this * 
year) serves as liaison between schools; staff ; Students, and par-/ 
ents. Although each coordinator has their;Owh fespohsibilities/ - 
there is much overlap between all tasks. Key* to the success of the 
program are creativity,Tlexibility, and Ongoing communication 
between all staff (teachers, tutors, and the'homeless education 
specialist). Similar collaboration within the school system and 
with community, agencies isparamourit. . ' > •/ : ,'*/.• . j / /',/ 

Parents often express Surprise- that the school 'd istrict’s commit¬ 
ment extends to the shelter’s onsite district-staffed program. Par¬ 
ents participate in the early childhood portion of the program 
by aiding in problem-sol ving efforts and by assisting in evening 
tutoring and field trips.. ' , v: > '■ ■ 

The CIT program, which serves over 1,000 children annually, : , 
is funded with federal Title I dollars and other state grants. Chil¬ 
dren cah stay in the program for up to a year. * .. • 


■;©BSEMVEb : 

O Long-term relationships with families are established that 
continue even when the after-school tutoring'componeitf / 


O Awareness has been raised among teachers and has resulted 
in increased commitment to the CIT.mission ; r V 




















I , ‘ V 


r s 


: • aspect of their services' 





theschool year -.V':- v *£\' : ' • ’■■■•>' 

® Maintain ongoing collaboration 


do not- 


# Offer 'public, awareriess and ^picahbn/tr^inihg dppof t^riitigs..;^ 
to raise consciousness in the professional and lay communities ^ ~ ] 


j of children and youthC,/ 


maintaining high standards and quality). 


*. ’ «. >. N ‘ 1 


... matqrs, 
is essential .v:.' V- - ' ; ‘ 
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Marsing Elementary School ’;. >! ./ ’ : i; ./;/.'..A. 3 \-«V/-C 
. / POBox 340Highway 78 V l ///./CV:v;-333-\ ; ;3> .//, 

\.Marsing,.ID 83639- ; / ••>;•'/•. . • v\/ : -' \ ■ % y'• C.•• 

///.Ecn met'' 3 3/•v-; y. v.‘ : y/.>/C 

> Kay L Tillotsori, Counselor //.'// c’--vvr > r'v?,->\.c’-> \‘J : 

'■ '■■■., Phone:. 208/896-4476 . ./••■/ y v// ..>y . : •/ "3 

■■ . Fak:208/896-4491 ;,/-.///I ■-3 \..* .//;y\ ■ : 3 ; 3;. // 


Description 



. of the school; is 
y cent of the students qualifying fOr free or reduced lunch. The // 
number of children in the county that live in poverty is li3 per- 
. cent higher than the state ayerage Subsequeiitly, many families 
. do not have the financial resources for ade;cjuate child care, ; C’ 1 


that can 


/prevent vast) 

( school day/ /' • . •/3 •/ ''-r- ; /, /.//,<y.'3 

Implemented in 1995, the purpose of the Marsing Aftefschool/ 
Program is twofold: 1) to provide families with affordable child 
care; and 2) to provide students from elementary through mid-: 
./ die school with safe, deyelopmeritally appropriate activities that 
: enhance their social; physical, artistic, and educational deyelOp- 
merit: / ^ •' •, y v 3 y- : /yy”;/V" 

/ The Afterschool Program has been in operation for four years ■ 


ERiC 


' ■ 1 . * . •* - ., ‘ " ;/ > 
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tary and middle school administrators provide their services 
in the overall organization of. the program, and staffing is pro- . 
vided by three teachers who elect to work additional hours 
beyond their normal school day. The dedication of these, staff 
members; is the primary reason for the success of the program; • - 
and because they are teachers in the school already they have. y 
a familiarity with the students that wouldn’t otherwise be.possi- 
ble. The program operates from 3 p,m. tb 6 p.m. each school day. 

' Parents are required to transport their children home. A daily - 
schedule is followed that includes homework assistance; physi¬ 
cal activities, a healthy snack, and an enrichment activity. Stu- ... 
dents attending the program are' also instructed in basic drug , ^ 
and alcohol education. : ; "X: A;. v- 

Beyond the general schedule, there are several components of /f 
the program that target different needs of studcntsand the com-, 
munity For example, tutoring is a priority component of the .’ 
program. For elementary students, program staff take referrals y" 
from classroom teachers and, based on these referrals, help indi¬ 
vidual students with areas, of difficulty. The students ate divided 
into three age-appropriate groups and ate instructed by an indi- 
vidual teacher. Tutoring is also important at middle school level, 
where students can go to the school’s computer lab and receive 
one-on-one instruction and computer skills training,. The prima¬ 
ry focus of all tutoring efforts is students who are struggling 
academically; • ■' . A / V'-.'- O ‘A C/; 

; Other components of the program include 4-H clubs, nutrition 
instruction, and a recently.added literacy component, funded /. 
through a grant from the Albertson’s Community Foundation. 
This grant provides for literacy labs that are.available for all stu¬ 
dents but targeted especially at students not meeting grade-level ' 
standards. These labs are staffed by two, additional cert ified . \ ■ 
teachers. The labs are divided into two separate developmental 














grpups; ; grades one through three-in. one group and grades four 
through five in another. The primary group focuses on literature ; 
immersion, while the older group works, on writing in a Comput¬ 
er-based environment, The students move in and out of the labs 
and are able to attend the functions of the Afterschbol Program ■ 
'.as well/;; * /Wy A ; ',./;- v-;V //v -4 '■ v. . 

Another new Component of the Afterschool Program this year 
is the. Fine Arts Series, which was funded by a Creative and .. . 
Innovative Grant from the Idaho Department of Education and 
was designed to bring culture and enrichment to the children / 
of Marsing. A different area is being focused on each quarter. ; \v‘, 
Enrichment programsure presented on a.daily basis and include 
music and drama, intramUral sports, Science and math, language 
. arts and publishing.' v ; ‘V- /! ’ / .’ ••• '"y A,Cck 

Community collaboration and other outside funding sources \\ 
'have been an important focusfor the Afterschool Program. They; 
original program was funded by Safe and Dtug-Free Schools ?:■/ 

. federal monies, but since that time new programs and funding ' 
Sources have been.added each year. A grant from the State Health 
and Welfare' Agency-helped.provide software and'supplies at the 
secondary level ; efforts: Feeding America’s Youth provided the ; 
snacks in the months of May and September. , --/i' ./* " / . 


Parents, too, are a vital part of the program, and their letters of 
support were a major factor contributing, to the renewal of the- 
program’s Safe and Drug.Free Schools grant Parents assist in 
providing snacks and often assist on special occasions/To keep 
parents abreast of activities; program teachers publish a regular 
newsletter highlighting the various, activities.. 7 ‘ • / / 

The success of the program is evidenced by the number of stun¬ 
dents who attend on a daily basis—any where from 30-55 are 
present each day out of a total student population (K-8) of. 490. / 
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On days of special events or holiday celebrations, as many 
as 80 students have attended.. - v • > : ' V -*• v '. 



environment . 


'■ /**'• 1 ‘ .y ■ 


■Observed Outcomes 


lave access ;to more 


f individualized help•:•’v ••• • '' - 

s <$> Students are being exposed to enrichment acuvities that they 


" ' ’ ■ 'i 



'■ alone after school 





<S> Design a pr< 
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:V .^Location : r \ {■< 

The Flagship Project . , A A.; 1 - • 
Missoula County i.; , > : • . .. 

200 W. Broadway ///'C’ ‘ ' v , 

. ■' I Missoula, MT 59802;; •- ' V■:.-/ • 7 1 * 



,//'C/ /• -ft.CC;. Cw/ A; 

Peggy Seel, Grants Administrator , ; .'/->• ;•' ; ; .... : . • 

■ Office of Planning and Grants .,- ,- A. Ay '-...r. v :.- 

'' Phor% 406/523^4743 : l :vv >'- A -^’’W V;- 
Tax:ft6/523-4843-///C.; ^.a //T;;/ 

/ . / BESCRIfT10N'y •. Ay/ ; -:.'Vy );V v yC / / C ;■ ' 

, Four years ago community leaders in Missoula, along .with youth ■; 
service providers, began, to realize that activities for youth, though 
' well intentioned, were rather helter-skelter and not uniformly , , -; 
based on currenttheory and practiOe. Accordingly, the disparate 
parties involved in plaftriing and delivering services-to youth 
;. formed the Missoula Alliance for Youth, a coalition of school 
‘ : . personnel, youth, service providers, parents, and community /.., 

~ u—an environ- 


o 

ERIC 
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merit that allows the cpmmuriity to come together in a proactive 
’ , way to assist.Missoula’s.youth. ' W 7. ’A./A.; .... •• /.vA 

' Embracing modern theories of risk, resiliency arid asset build- 

. ing, as wellas endorsing the notion of unified delivery systems, 
the alliance designed a precedent ^setting initiative at C.S. Porter 
. Middle School. Initial funding came, from a grarit from Mori 1 ,,' ,\ 

, ■' tana's Inter Agency Coordinating Council;, At’ Porter, eight corn 1 ' 
munity organizations (referred to by the.alliance as “providers”) . 
and well Over 100 community volunteers integrated their ser- . 

’ vices into one seamless delivery system that provides students / ?■ 
■ with the skills and. knowledge heeded to withstand the negative 


-KA\m v 


- w V - 






















influences inherent in adolescence: These organizations included - 
Big Brothers and Big Sisters, the YWCA, the YMCA, Child and 
Family Resources (a parent education organization), Family . '1 
Basics (a non-profit group that sponsors family resource centers:, 
in schools), the Missoula City/County Health Department, 
Lutheran Social Services, and Turning Point (the community’s : 
chemical-dependency treatment provider). Since the program’s 
inception the Missoula Art Museum, thes Girl Scouts, the Nation¬ 
al Guard, and the police department have also joined the project. 
The Flagship Project continues to rely on the support, of many ^ 
volunteers- who give df their time' as mentors, instructors, and 
program assistants, ;■ / •: - •;; -'C./C''■’• y. : T-., * >‘0;V 0. [•: <v 

The goals of:the project-are siinpie: / .VcLCT • V; -vBoH 

1) < To forge links between schools, families, neighborhoods and 
V; the comrhunity that encourage community ownership of ; ; ■- 
r .. youth programs ■ .■...""'.? T : fYA:•'A'.,; .' 

, 2 ), To Build assets in young people so they can- effectively deal 
T - \ with adverse situations that may arise in their lives and V 
increase their likelihood of becoming healthy'caring adults 

To achieve these goals, a variety of activities are offered to stu- : 
dents at each school, as well as on some evenings, weekends, j /f 
and during the summer Activities include mentoring, art, dance; 
poetry, creative writing, theater, carpentry, child/parent cOm- 
munication classes, conflict resolution.classes, support'groups 
for children affected by family separation, family,strength; build¬ 
ing programs, nutritional cooking .classes (one is designed specify 
cally for boys), and opportunities to learn life: skills appropriate 
to adolescence. As is apparent, the organizations involved offer 
a variety of. activities; that meet• a variety of needs and interests. ‘ 

Other activities, not directly sponsored by an outside agency are 
coordinated by the Youth Development Coordinator. The Coordi¬ 
nator, who is integral to the success of the program, develops . 













and coordinates the site^based extended-day hour activities. 

. which, similar to the activities; listed above, are designed to, tar- ; 
. r - get different, interests arid abilities but which also share certain C 
commonalties. Each provides.alternatives to activities, that often 
- lead to drug and alcohol’abuse, each gives participants an oppor- •, 
tunity to achieve Some measure of success, and each involves 
A either substantial peer group, community, or family interactions. ’. 
The coordinator also develops service learning activities, partici- 
' pates as a regular staff person at his/her. assigned school, and .. 
meets regularly with the community regarding potential provider 
.activities;;:TC ;V'C ^'V-' '.?■ •'/. - 

These activities are.deVeloped so that .their impacts are readily ,,. :' 
. . observable, contact with the, community is. direct, relationships , 

. with classroom activity are obvious, and supportive peer- rela- v ; : V. 
tibriships and team-building skills are enhanced, Finally, the’ 

. coordinator connects the students to the community, groups 
in the project as well as other local groups that most effectively 
meet.their needs and interests. / "V; v •- 

'• Based on the success, of the activities taking place : atiPorter, other 
; binding has become available from The United Way of. Missoula 
County, the federal Office of Juvenile justice, and the DeWitt 
Wallace Readers Digest Fund. This additional funding Has allowed 
the project to expand over the,past two years into the three ele- 
mentary schools feeding into Porter, another middle school, and 
into freshman classes at two local high schools.:.^ ; / ;> .' 

The district superintendent explained the impact of the Flag.-'/ 
ship Project at Porter, by saymg there is a positive attitude per- . 
meating the school, One sixth-grader put it in Simpler terms, - 

saying, “School is a better place: We're nicer to each other.” v . . ;v 
Another student s^id his participation in the project made him 
“a softer person.'.like I use a softer voice and I'm more concerned.” ' 

. • A . . . ' ' * ‘ 
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.-“Thank God [the community organizations are here] .1 have,' . ■■■• K V 
someone to help these kids outsideof ..the classroom.” 1 ./V/v .* v 

Volunteers working iri the program are recruited .through the 
University of Montana, business organizations, civic groups, ' : - 

; parent organizations, and various nonprofit groups. Of ten phone •' 
y calls will be made to individuals in the community who’ve been : 

1 identified as having a special talent that the Youth Development 

f VS 4r -xn* 4* 1^ 'i ■v - * 1 -ri 1 1 1 "L* 4»<• ■« -' — ‘ ^ A.-! .* 




jch was the case .with ,>;> 
to. teach quilting to students after :>(. 

tutors* coaches; mentors, and instruc- 
tors for activities such as Taekwondo, fly tying, cross-country 
skiing, and as participants in activities in the game room.or as 
monitors in the drop-ih room.; V • 






implementation.. : >';y- • •; ’ : '-U ^V *•>-.■* .V:y fV : 

P Parental involyement has increased substaritially^-especially 
On the part of parents.who.normally would not participate 
in most of the their children's activities. •'« : . , . r. /. {•'', 


'sp. 
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saw schools only as formal institu- 

J. 4-1 /^'n >1. 1* 1* l' X-\ /vi«'/\ /%! s-% /-« j-1 -v» yrv y-v VV*» i ‘ y~* /> "li i n /■* 4” /-v /ll » v\ 1 y-» /—% ^ *||—^ 


Well.over 30 businesses participated in the project at Porter in 
, some fashion-last year. y.7-/:V^ \7V. 7’7; 



Ainerica) volunteer (Haying a VISTA on-site at Porter has 



capacity to reach .youth and to involve the cominuriity O v 
of the priorities of the program is to put caririg-adults in the y; 


volunteer with the community has been a major catalyst . ' 

tothiseffort.) y y7-.\y'. : 77 y.y .yVyyy.'A kAA/ky ■■ ?' 


7/ administration, including.the superintendeht and the , : , 

V" • principals at each site. The principals also need to have : yy 
" ‘' A ‘ an active role in overseeing the project if possible.;,(' 7 . 77 : 7 

; #;idaint2liu the visibility of the project throughout the coin- * • 

\ ‘!.-muriity.; y •. / : <;■,y7,.7y • ~/ r f '%?.7 ”j;' Ay - , r 7 / 

• r :• O Always keep in'mind the goaf of .the program is to help:,kids/; /. 

.4 Be sure to thank volunteers and participating agencies/ ->y 
/•' businesses for their work 7 : / V7/7.'7 7 - .-’7/ y>. ’ 
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• Lincoln County Youth Court Services 
•',418 Main Avenue . ;. \ ; J •y i ‘ 

.. . Libby, MT 59923'-":./// ; /-y : 




, . T -■ 



• ;€d.MwcT,’;-; /•'. y y •/; -//' ;.yy yi// 

MarieStudebaker .. y . > / '• A//.- / 7.'• 

. iPhone: 406/293-7781 y -.' - > ' ' ; V: • 'T> / ////v/ 

.Fax: 406/293-6917 • /yy/y-) ... • />",/< A ; A. 

y^EscRipTsdw.'' V' •//•..//.v///':• • ///^///'/y 

: For many of today’s young people, encountbrs with the law, ;^ // 
/ coupled with poor school performance of teh lead to alienation’ 

V;from the world of education and a life with little opportunity. : 

Iri an effort to prevent such a scenario from becoming'reality - , 

. L the Youth Court Services agency in Libby set put to offer extra ; 
af ter-school assistance and .one-on-one attention to certain trou¬ 
bled studepts. In 1990, an af ter-school program designed specifi¬ 
cally .for adolescents on probation who were:not receiving a / 

: grade of “C” or better in all of their classes was implemented. 


their way to 

after school. Though they are required to attend the program v ; - 



welcome the positive interaction, support, and attention they ;.. 


receive 


a as:' 


•iff 
«ki&. 

O I 


tutors if necessary. They have access to six state-of-the-art com¬ 
puters, a certified teacher, arid a cadre of volunteers who work; . 
to model prosocial behavior at all times. All instruction is indi- \ 



r 















through a close partnership between program staff and local 


instruction they need,; r , ... 

The program is funded through a variety of grants, but its pri- 
Mary sponsor is;tF~ ^^ 1 

of Crime Control:. 


21 j 

•, .xf j ■ ! 


• ! ■ 


:ice (as a probation -*'• y 
’ • office)' They are more comfortableland interactive 


/can' 


•.;v •consequently, even after youth.transition put of the program • >7 
•they stjll. often come to visit /•; Cv ; : 


gf-Mgir 




Hash 


v as a result of their participation in the program .C CH" r ; ••" 






O Enlist the expertise of a certified teacher, jo run the program ■ 

Structure the environment in a way that makes learning ' : f .: 
logical arid fun ..C. /.• • < ; 


V ;> . 
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and Reereatioxi) in Youth : ' 
Salem-Keizer School District 


Cpmmunity Education -2 V. /v 'T'.".- ; v 

' ; PO.Bdxii0!M-E ; v /; ;c 

: ;;Saidm/bK^3G9 -V :''*■£: [' ^ • '■-r-t 1 :; V-Vv 

>• Contact- : ;V' V- v/'-/• :;C£ •: • •, •" 


: IPhone-503/399-3305 ’4 4*.2 4:'4 4; :.;4'4.:'• 42 : 4 

V Fax: 503/399-4004 .2; ;v.v^*-«5^^4-44 44}44v 

; E-mail: swanson sandy@salkeiz.kl2.or;US 4.4 4 4.4 

•• • v•'■■;.. *:: 4 -4' -\ • • •.•.. ••• r ; f - •• v -.?< r -•. • 


> In the spring of 1995 the .staff at Parrish Middle School, in the 
Salem^Keizer Schdpl district, decided they wanted to make a ' 2 
; concerted' effort to rebuild .the school’s sehse of community after 
they and'students,had been displaced:for,a year of building con¬ 


struction. 


more likely to resist negative behaviors, such as drug/alcohol 
abuse; delinquency, premature; sexual behavior, or violence, they 
setout to design an after-school:program that would engage ; ; 
both students and faculty as an extension of the regular sichool 2 


POWER in Youth program. The goal of POWER in Youth is ■, 
to i : “ J 111 ^ r— 


mance, < 

munity through integrated af ter-school activitiesj; 


.coiri- 


;, POWER In Youth was 
that it has since been implemented at the remaining eight - ; 


S 









i 



Saiem-Keizer middle schools. POWER is,open to all students, :-C 
but particular emphasis is made to in volve E$L students. Sites; 
are open two days' a week, for an hour and a half, each day. \ ! . 
Involvement in the. program helps students build positive relay *. - • 
tiOhships with peers, teachers, Volunteers, arid other community . y 
V: members. Though all schools implementing POWER have similar 
guiding principles and are overseen by a Central Coordinating •• v ‘ 

' Committee (responsible for master scheduling of community.;.; y. ’ 
\.. , resources, guest speakers, visiting instructors, volunteer drives, (: G 
and fundraising), each program: is Uniquely basedon the needs - 
of the students'it serves. Each school’s program is guided by a ' \ . 
team of faculty, parents, students, and community resource peo- ) 
; pie. Initially fegtcfi tOam sUrye^d:studerits,tQ deterrpihe .interests ; • 
and to did in the design, structure,,and content of the program. ;" ; a 
B ased on these findings, and with the input pf students, individ- .: 
; ual school programs were implemented. Vyy. ' >:y • 


Each school works to facilitate; the integration of after-school 
' activities with the academic curriculum. Tp ; successfully do 1 , ? 

’ ;.this, many stakeholders ate actively'involved with the onsite, ’■/ ;'J 
* • programs. Classroom teachers instruct selected activities Such ; ; : 
y as photography, computers, Web-page design, model building, ' 
painting, dance, and tutoring; professionals from local:youth v>'C 
;. ' 'organizations (City Recreation- Boys and Girls Club, 4-H, YWCA, 
Gamp Fire Boys and Girls, etc.) lead other programs, such as a; .G 
. girls leadership club, a cobking class for at-risk teen boys,:and an : ; 
environmental club; and community volunteers serve as tutors, y ' 
mentors, and as assistant leaders to other instructional staff; •; 
Depending on the expertise of teachers and community mem¬ 
bers, activity options vary, but all POWER sites include tutoring 
. centers'and study hall as part of their offerings. "'/V r. . - yl 'y 

Examples of activities that result from this combined communi-; ) 
ty effort include an art club led by a professional artist who ere- ; . 
a ted a mural for a school cafeteria, an ji>ijiroh mental club .that 


Q" ■ 
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park near the school, and a foods class that made treats for a 


trips. Every day is a little different in the various' program sites/, 
but students generally meet in one loeation to have a shack and 


lSUSU 


the program organized and unified.'>;v ‘ ■'•■••P- ' 


local grants and donations^ but in 1998 the district received a 


to develop, a community, learning 


vide the, salary fot a h< 
for the development;of extended 


>n new site- 
needs with community resources 


.of whom participate in the program) and approximately 100 


• was 


to shape the program as it continues to evolve each year. ; •• 


, * •, 
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4 Student attitudes have improved, which has subsequently ; 
•enhanced school spirit; ; ■' , l 

4: Student attendance has improved and there are also indica- 



Involve all key stakeholders in the planning process. ; y. ;. ‘ 

: (including students! r ' -'t. U-V ; 


, , a district coordinating committee 

Use student and staff 
l ment decisions j: 
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KIDS INC-^Schdor^Age Care Program 7.77 

200 NW Pacific Park Lame* .7; v ' 7 7' ■ '7 ; 7777\777-7 

Bend;OR97701 .7V : .' ;; {7-;'77/<N?7 ; 7\7h' 







Phone: 541/388-7275 >. 
Fax: 541 .'188-5429 : 

*.f;v ^v.; / . . N -' 

.Descriptiom; 7; iV: Vl 


' V i * 

' t - ■ . 


, « V 


Recreation District sponsors a program called KIDS INC at seven 
.area elementary schools that is open to students in kindergarten 
through fifth-grade. ' .7 - 'V ''77.07J7' ;7 r 77 

III -'/Dufirig the school jear, KIDS INC. provides children with a safe,. 

; :. ehriching recreation program conducive to learning and social 
interaction. Students are encouraged to pursue their interests ;.. 
|j: v and to developfnendship?, a sCnsC of independence, arid ;self- . 


Ifrom 3:15 p.m. to 6 p.m. on regular school days. On early release 


)JM >.. nities to cook, construct; explore science, play games; participate 

kR^rlotl * • ' 1 j. 1 . * <s ' ’ > . 1 - • ‘ ; ' • '■ >• *' - ’ •' 1 - 7* • ' ' 1 ; ' • v • > 


WM specific, tutoring or homework .coipportent, hut if students want- 

,7 to do homework or if a parent makes a special request, a space is 




m 














Staff at KIDS INC are not required to be certified educators, .C C n 
; although many have backgrounds in, education, recreation, or 
a:related field. All staff are required to attend.a formal training' ;• 
at the beginning of each school year; and to participate in regu- .-vy. 
lar inseryice trainings throughout the yeapTopics of training , . "A- 
•emphasis include leadership, safety, deyelopmentally appropri--.. •. ; 
ate practice; customer service, and purposeful'program plan-; V- /'y 
ning. All staff are screened to ensure that they have no criminal \ ... 
history and an up^to-date first aid/CPR certification. KIDS INC - f , • 
works to hire only people who are genuinely interested in pro- Vi - / ; - 


Children who participate in KIDS INC represent the full spec-;; r \ '.C 
, ■ trum of the community Some come from well-to-do families. ‘S.yr-•. 
that can i 


' y:. • x. r 


, ships or child-care a 

1?he bottom fine.is that no child is ever turned away because ; ; i 
. ;df financial reasons. > ■ *' [ . ' ■. v ;;’: 1 ;. C vf .<••;",• f '• '>; • 


.' Because all KIDS INC Sites are at schools, a natural collaboration'; y;/ 



■ , successfully Serve students. If a student is having problems at. 
school, he or she ^ ~ —— 


’ the school staff and vice versa. In this way, both KIDS INC and, 
the school Can proVic' 
lor their success.' '. 



Operation; Recreation. 
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v ❖ KIDS INC gives participants a sense of belonging > r f; 4 : 

^ Students learn'empathy and understanding of others; due in, .7- 
, . ' part to the inclusion in the program of children with special VV 

;• needsC-V . •• v V'' V y 1 V 

Through field trips and community: service projects, students 


important part they play in it 



^Studentsimprovetheirproblem-solyingskills^learninghow 




. with all school staff 


■^Constantly work on program improvement through-feedback 
from parents, children, school, and staff 7 • . '• 

O Allow children the opportunity to make choices while giving 
them a routine they can depend On - V;_"- y V-. J. 
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V TOGETHER!;- : y : ,y ^ ;;-T'''{.. G C-\ *'/. jT.'Ty 7;-r v- fV ; 

.Thurston.County ' /•/ /' V 'l;- ■: yC/;;- . v /\ yy 

221 College Street ;NE. 5 ;•. .Ty-/:" yy.' fy'-AC y v/~ ! ' •••• 

Olympia, WA.98516-5313 T • /-yyy v ; .- yC- ’y yy/h■ 

. cC ontactT : ; Cy./Wy' ./: yy'’y/y y'../' V 

■ Earlyse Swift, Executive Director ;>.;■• yy; • y. ! ;/V- T' yyyyy 
PhoiiE:360/493^2230 -y yv : yy-.,• V ;vr-/• yCy -yj : ;yy: 
' ;: Fax: 360/493-9247^ y/y:"' ; ; -y,yT/yy:yy 
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yy; TOGETHER! is : a community co^ihon effort pP TEurston bountyy/ / 
in horthwest Washington that seeks to prevent youth violence,-Cy, C 


-S' 


targeting high-risk children, in IT Thurston County communi,- . 
ties. The guiding mission of TOGETHER! is to help Children be. . yy 
resilient, academically and socially successful, and offer them yy ’... 
. / strategies to resolve conflicts in nonviolent ways. Each of the IT ff.y 
after-school programs provides: y ", \yT • v . , 


4 Tutoring and hbmework assistance ■ 1: , / 


' ’ Positiye foie modeling v- ■ T Ay Vy v • ; yy>y’.'Vyy v ‘. y . 

- : f> A healthy and safe environment " ; y yy//y : Y T/’G : yV ; ■ 

TOGETHER! is funded through various federal, state,’and local 


erJc 


* ■•ft** 
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varies. 


portation, but most do not. Some have school personnel who. Xy\ 

' ' determine what students they ; serve, while other are; drop-in , 1 ; • - 

5 centers. Some run programs beyond af for school (e.g., summer), 

some do not. In essence, TOGETHER! is a community-based 
r 'r *.. ^ XI^3 1 run ^ * -. .1 _i 1 — .. 1'_ 1 -. .. . —,,—. ^,—i,—... "1.,—.1 r t .. .‘n • 


are 


m,m ..• • committed to it. Each site has the assistance of a school 1 staff.' . • 

; person who is appointed as the liaison between the school and : ; 

;': the program. :In addition, it is, imperative that every building ; v 
• . . principal' and school counselor must be in favOr of and support- *, 

% ' ive of the program, v AAAvAA A • • o'T 

^Following is a,description of one ^G^ET siteA-A AV?" **Ay.’ ■. 

Kids’ Place is an after-school and summer program in Rochester 
' •* Washington, which is held, at ^ ~ 






■ A which has been dperaiting for nearly four years; specifically, tar- 
;T gets at-risk children in grades one through six..The approxi-/";' 

rriately 50 children who participate daily (and also in thesum-' ;, 

•,'mer) committo attending at least four out of five school days vy • 
,’•/ per week. All of the children are referred by. Rochester; sphool, .: 1 •: 

.. teachers or counselors. The criteria for including a child in the ,~v . 
| ' program specifies that they come from a low-income home and ;. • 
pij' , are classified as being at-risk; Accordingly, children are “at-risk”. ", 
ijfl l *: • if one or more of the following scenarios applies: 1) no superyi-, • 
sion at home after schoof 2) exposure to drug and alcohol abuse v 
| or violence, 3).poor school attendance, 4) single-parent home, 5),> 
low self-esteem, 6) poor peer relationships, or .7) low academic - 
skills. Rids’ Place staff work very closely;with teachers to ensure {> 
|SS; • that each child’s needs arA met. Once selected,'the child signs a . ‘ ; ■ 
|f|!g. / commitment form and their parent Signs a permission slip and a 
student information release forrh, which the" school keeps On file/ 
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To facilitate smooth transitions between school and the pro-... V: ; 
v gr^m; R.O.O.F. contracts with the school bus company to trans- ; 
•,/port participants to and from Kids’ Place each day.(there is no , r ;• 
access to public transportation in this rural area). Though this 
proves to be a significant expense for the-program (approximate- 
: ly $12;000 annually), ipis the only way they have found to gliar- : .. 
antee the "attendance of these high-risk children; /':/ -/ : - . • 

Each day the children have snacks, receive homework help, par- 
ticipate in recreational activities, and work on arts and crafts;;; . r . 
projects. They may also participate, in a violence, prevention •. :• 

. workshop of home economics activity: There are weekly •sessions 
concerning drug and alcohol awareness, conf lict fesolution skill 
building, self-esteem improvement, and personal hygiene. The 
children are also treated to monthly field trips to places where 
: /they might not otherwise have the opporthnity; to visit; For . . /b 
example they have: gohe to the beach, park and zoo, arid have 
/•:■ also, gone swimming and skating. Groups such as DARE, Wash- 
'. ingtpn State University Extension-Master Gardeners, and Com¬ 
munity Youth Services-Readiness to Learn also volunteer their 
. services for the program. Familymights, a time when families. /■/ 

enjoy a meal and activities together at the R.Q.p.F. Community/.- 
Resource Center, are another regular event at Kids’ Place. It has 
become a privilege for students to be participants in the program. 

The program relies on volunteers as well as staff to succeed.. 
Many teens from the local high school give their fime to help 
■ / with tutoring. Staff at Kids’ Place includes the program,coordi- 
r riator, an AmeriCorps member, a program assistant, and three; 

; teens who are participants in a local job-training program for 
. low-income teens (their, salaries are paid by another community 
A agency). Teachers and school counselors fill Out monthly evalua- 
■ tions concerning each participating child. These evaluations are 
, . then used by program staff to determine where they are making. 
a positive difference in the lives of ; the children they serve' arid 


\ ' • i 
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/ - conferences and also meet weekly to discuss the program and 
current issues. In addition, the program and its budget are eval 
ated annually to determine how services can be improved. ' 


/• >• For more 

Clark, Director of ROOT, at.360/273-6375. "v V. 


©bS’erved : Outcomes 


. C ^ Children are participating in a structured program in a safe, 
/ supervised epviron'ment, .' % T • . •'•: v •• v : C/. 1 ' 

i ■ •" 1 *'* ■ \ * 1 ^ " r _ *• ’_T * 


- . the.program have shown impfovemerit in their schoolC 

performance V ' 


•. :•'> improvements in behavior at home v ~V/' ; , 


improvement in their behavior 

<$> Teen volunteers feel a: Sense of community involvement and 
appreciate an opportunity to positively influence a younger 

. .child " ' c v'. ; :. c./ 


4 Develop a strong partnership with the school,local V. 


^ Ensure that cbmmunication between parents, school staff,-. ■ 
and program staff is open and frequent ' 


' . .. 

































program. 


.orgj^l 


The, foundation works in partnership with the federal. Depart- 
. rn^nr rif FHtirartnn rm thp31<;r C:&r\fnvir ^nrrirniinifv^^Learnitla i v 





; v : „ Centers Project. Hosts “Mott Afterschool,” a national e-mail dis-' 
v cussion group Created to share ideas, approaches, arid strategies 


Department of.Education (http:/./www.ed. 

C The Pa’rtnersM 1 p v for : “.*' 

C • (http;//pfie.ed.gov) 



school-community partrierships to strengthen schools arid 
improve student achievement ■ ;• . •' ; ; V; ”*( • > • vCv , •V ; . 


•• ■ .Program (http://www,ed,gov/of£ices/OERI/2rstCGLC) 


Centers program, including grant applications, specific 
requirements, and research reports, is available on the Y ;Vy 
program Web site (above) or by calling 1-.8.00-USA-LEARN. 

•Expior-N^t’^http^w^v^explpnjetotg/Unls/^feilhtmlj-tAx.r 
Provides links to a variety of after-school related sites for.kids, 
parents, and teachers. V'V.V : ,2 : " {'■ ; - v ?Y- • A 

FoundationsCwww.foundations-inc.org) 


. , ¥ L> 


youth.at numerous, urban schools in(the northeastern United 

' \ ■ ' L J! ' ^ . f , - ' , _ • "■ i - . • . • . * * .-» 


^ V* ' 
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throughout the country is. anticipated during the next few years; ; ; 

Fight Crime: Invest in Kids (http://www.fightcrirne.org)-: y/v.-fy 
A national anticrime organization led by more than 4Q0 police 
chiefs, sheriffs, police association presidents, prosecutors, and 
survivors of violent crime. ' V"" ;T•••' ■ -V 


(http://NAPEhq:org).' ; _ > o '. y ! \' • V - /T;A •-^■. ■;v V;v /••• 

A national membership organization devoted solely to the ■,/ 

.mission, of providing.leadership in the; formation end growth 


\ ,. 




(http:/./'\vww.nccenet.org/.) r ' \ .'y 

Promotes.community education by providing leadership train-;, 
irig tp people who are interested in community schools, as well 
as leadership training to further the development and skills of 
those implementing community education. > : 




y NatiOnallnstitute bn Out of School Time - :; -j 
. jCehter ■fpf-.ResearGh''oii Women, .Wellesley College; 


i is to 


, nationally by concentrating in five primary ,areas: research; edu¬ 
cation and training; consultation; program and community. 

, development; and public awareness. • v.' / •' V.V v ; * 


(http://www.nydic.org). ; v : . y t . . . , , : 

Offers information on evaluation, research, and funding for, . 
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AndBeyondyhyM arid Michael Alienson cv.-./- 




Edginton and Ghristoher Edginton 


r 10-15 Year' 


Kid's Time: A Schgol-AgeCarePrggram Guide developed '•, y 


■ 5 >■' 


call 615/242-8464.) 


: 1996- .. o'.;; • ■' ;:.v ; ;.n- : -' 

<3> School Com munityCen iers: G u id.cli nesfo fl n teragency' 

sei 


Putting the Pieces together: Comprehensive School- : • 
Linked StrategiesforChildren and Fami I its published 


4 V ’ .vaifc. 
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